S2                                BACON.
pointed sayings are much more effective in a setting, and, when presented alone, still more in a collection, are often apt to fall flat. The difference is something like that between seeing antiquities in a museum or in the open field, or paintings in an old church or palace, with which they have been associated for ages, or in a modern picture-gallery. One derives much more amusement from two or three good stories told at a dinner-party, where the conversation leads up to them, than from a whole volume of Ana.
Of the historical works (which, together with the religious works, I include under the general head of Literary Works), the only one of any size is the History of Henry the Seventh. This book, though the subject had long been familiar to Bacon, and a fragment on this and the four following reigns elates back as far as the time of Elizabeth, seems to have been wholly composed during the Long Vacation succeeding his fall. On the 8th of October, 1621, he was ready to send a fair manuscript to the king. This was returned shortly after the 7th of January, and on the 20th of March, 1621-2, the book was printed and ready for publication. For some inexplicable reason, a "" stay" was interposed by Dr. George Mountain, or Monteigne, Bishop of London, the licenser, but this demur seems soon to have been withdrawn or overruled, for the book was out before the end of the month. A Latin Translation, made either by Bacon himself or under his direction, appeared in the Opera Moralia et Civilia, published by Dr. Eawley in 1638. As to the merits of this work, opinions seem to differ widely amongst the few who have read it. Sir James Mackintosh, in his History of England, appears to regard Bacon as having simply set to work, in order to gratify James the First, to produce a flattering portraiture of his royal ancestor. Those, however, who will take the trouble to read the book for themselves, will be more likely to agree with Bacon himself, who,ks,
